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Birthday Sharing 


W: CAN'T all have blue eyes or brown or 
gray eyes; we can’t have curls or a straight, 
tall body just because that is what we should 
like to have, but there is one thing that we 
all do have, and that is birthdays! All people 
have them, animals have them. Even maga- 
zines have them, and this month WEE WIS- 
DOM is enjoying another one. 

We couldn't enjoy our birthday if we 
couldn’t share WEE WISDOM'’S pages with 
you, so look on page 12 for ““The Everlasting 
Rose,” written by Susie Bayne (11 years), 
and on page 16 for the little musical com- 
position ““March”’ by Steve Lydiatt (9 years), 
and on page 26 for the little song “Hiding,” 
by Dorothy Aldis and Patricia Johnson (8 
years). On the puzzle page, you will find a 
crossword puzzle by Darrone Johnson (11 
years) and a word square by Becky Johnson 
(9 years). All of these are in addition to the 
poems by boys and girls on the WEE WIS- 
DOM Writers’ Guild pages. 

It is fun to share WEE WISDOM pages 
with you, and we enjoy it so much that we 
are going to share more of our pages with 
you readers. Once in a while we receive a 
story written by a reader that we want to 
share with you, and it may come in months 
and months before time for our birthday 
number. Sometimes the story would be fine 
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for Christmas or maybe Thanksgiving or 
New Year’s Day and would not be a good 
story for August. So we have decided that 
when we receive a good story, we will pub- 
lish it in the month for which it is best suited. 
The stories will be illustrated by our best 
artists and will be printed in the main part 
of the magazine. 

On all such stories, the writer's age will 
be given, and he will be sent a year’s sub- 
scription for WEE WISDOM. No other 
compensation will be made, and we shall 
limit the stories to one a month. 

We have decided on this plan because 
many of you are writing good stories and 
we want to encourage you to write and to 
share your good ideas with others. We feel 
sure your teachers will co-operate with us 
and with you in this project. 

Keep your stories to a thousand words or 
fewer. Of course, you who are WEE WIS- 
DOM readers know that we do not use sto- 
ries about war, sickness, or hunting or fishing 
as a sport. 

Send us your very best work and enjoy 
seeing it in WEE WISDOM'’S pages. 
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is WAS a summer Saturday morning, and 
Aunt Mary Molly was up before the sun. 
Today the circus was coming to town! Aunt 
Mary Molly had not been to a circus for 
years. All week she had been planning to 
go to this one. 

After breakfast she hurried through her 
chores. She milked Petunia, her black-and- 
white spotted cow, and turned her into the 
pasture. She threw out corn to the red 
rooster and the hens. 

On the way to the house with the milk, 
Aunt Mary Molly suddenly stopped and sti wher, | 
the pail down in the dewy grass. he won't 

“Oh, dear me!” she exclaimed with a sigh see 
“Why, Saturday is the day I take my crea@Biyineg , 
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and eggs to market. How will I ever do that 
mmand see the circus, too?” She thought for a 
few minutes. Then she said to herself, “I'll 
Majust have to hurry to town before circus 
time!” 
Aunt Mary Molly grabbed up the milk 
bucket and hurried into the house. There 
lwere the breakfast dishes to wash, the floors 
to sweep, and her bed to make. She set to 
work, and soon the house was shining clean. 
Then she counted her eggs, laying a dozen 
at a time on the kitchen table. There were 
ten dozen in all—enough to fill her market 
basket. She poured her yellow cream into 
the tall cream can and wrote her name on the 
tag tied to the handle. 
“I'd better harness Rufus and hitch him 
to the buggy,” Aunt Mary Molly said. She 
put on her old sunbonnet and hurried out- 
side. 

“Oh, Rufus!” she called loudly. “Come 
here quick!” 
There was a loud heehaw down in the 
meadow. Aunt Mary Molly shaded her eyes 
from the bright sunshine and saw her gray 
donkey standing down by the barbed-wire 
__ Hence. She called again, but he did not move. 
mil “What a donkey!” Aunt Mary Molly said. 
id When I'm in a hurry, that’s the very time 

__ fhe won’t move!” She ran down by the fence 
Sigh to see what was the matter. Rufus’s tail was 


he either did not want to or could not pull 
loose. 

“Just be patient, Rufus, and I'll get you 
free,” Aunt Mary Molly said real gentlelike. 
Carefully she pulled Rufus’s tail from the 
barbs. When he was free, he shook himself, 
gave a loud heehaw, and trotted right up to 
the harness shed. Aunt Mary Molly brushed 
his gray coat, put on the shiny new harness, 
and hitched him to the old black buggy. 

“Wait right here, now,” she said, driving 
Rufus under an apple tree where he could 
enjoy the cool shade. “I'll be ready in a 
jiffy, and off to town we'll go. I'll have 
plenty of time to get my trading done before 
circus time.” 

Aunt Mary Molly put on her Sunday slip- 
pers, a blue-and-white polka-dot dress, and 
her little tan straw hat with the big bunch of 
cherries on one side. She took a peek at her- 
self in her cracked bedroom mirror, sprayed 
on some lilac perfume, and said with a smile, 
“All ready, and I do look nice, even if I do 
say so myself!” 

She loaded her cream and eggs into the 
buggy and climbed up on the cushiony seat. 

“Let’s go, Rufus,” she said, taking up the 
lines, and Rufus trotted off down the road. 

When her eggs and cream were sold, 
Aunt Mary Molly bought some groceries she 
needed, two spools of white sewing thread. 
and a new handle for her garden rake. Then 
she hurried back to the buggy. 

“Here we go, Rufus,” she said, heading 
the donkey up Main Street. Rufus’ hoofs 
went clop, clop, clop on the pavement. He 
did not seem to mind the traffic that was 
coming and going. 

All at once Aunt Mary Molly heard a 
strange noise behind her. Rufus heard, too. 
His long ears perked up, and he stopped in 
his tracks. 


“Rufus, this is surely no place to take a 
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stubborn spell!” Aunt Mary Molly cried. 

The noise was much closer now. Aunt 
Mary Molly glanced around, and there, com- 
ing up the street, she saw elephants, camels, 
and wagons pulled by prancing white horses. 
It was the circus parade! 

“As I live and breathe,” gasped Aunt Mary 
Molly, “we're square in the way of the 
circus parade. Rufus, please! We've got to 
move out-of here!” 

“Having trouble, lady?” someone asked, 
and a big circus clown hopped up into the 
buggy. He sat down beside Aunt Mary Molly 
and took the reins. “Mind if I drive for you?” 
he said. 

As soon as the clown said “Giddap,” 
Rufus moved right along, but he did not go 
so very fast, for the funny clown held back 
on the reins. 

“Hold on here, sonny,” said Aunt Mary 
Molly. “I’ve started to the circus, thank 
you.” 
“You're going to the circus, lady,” the 
clown said, “as part of the parade.” 

The elephants were right behind the 
buggy now, so the clown let Rufus walk on. 

“Forever and a day!” exclaimed Aunt 
Mary Molly. “Me in a circus parade! What 
will people say?” 

“They'll love it,’ said the clown. ‘See, 
everyone is waving at you.” 

Aunt Mary Molly noticed then that the 
streets were crowded with people who were 
watching the parade. And they were waving 
to her! She held her head high and waved 
right back. 

When they came to Oak Street, the clown 
turned the parade and headed toward the 
circus grounds. Bright-colored flags waved 
from the top of the big circus tent. A band 
was playing gay music. There were the 
smells of popcorn, cotton candy, and hot 
peanuts in the air. People were streaming up 
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to the main entrance to buy tickets for the 
show. 

“Tl hitch Rufus in the grove,” Aunt Mary 
Molly said, but the clown paid no attention 
to her. He kept right on driving, around to 
the back of the tent and in through the big 
open door. 

“Just wait a minute, will you?” Aunt 
Mary Molly chirped. “I want out of here so 
I can buy a ticket. I aim to see this circus!” 

“You won't need a ticket, lady,” replied 
the clown. “You're seeing the circus free!” 
He halted Rufus, helped Aunt Mary Molly 
down from the buggy seat, and escorted her 
to the reserved seat section. 

“You surely are nice, young man,” Aunt 
Mary Molly breathed as she sat down and 
looked around the big tent, “and I’m much 
obliged to you.” 

“Would you consider loaning me your 
donkey for my act today?” the clown asked. 
“You see, our donkey has a lame leg and 
can’t perform today. We'll pay you for the 
use of your donkey.” 

Aunt Mary Molly was simply flabber- 
gasted. Imagine, Rufus in a circus! 

‘“‘I-—oh—well, yes, go on and use him,” 
she said in a flutter. “I just hope he behaves 
as a circus donkey should.” 

The circus was wonderful! Trained dogs 
jumped through rolling hoops.. Monkeys 
rode on galloping ponies. The big elephants 
sat down, rolled over and played dead, and 
danced a waltz to the music of the circus 
band. Beautiful ladies in glittering spangled 
clothes rode white horses around the big 
ring. A tightrope artist walked on a wift 
which was stretched over a open-top lions 
cage. And the acrobats on the flying trapeze 
made everyone catch his breath as they sailed 
daringly through the air. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” the at- 
nouncer boomed through his megaphone, 
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THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All a I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


“get ready for the funny clown, Floppo, and 
his donkey, Rufus!” 

In came the clown and Rufus, and Aunt 
Mary Molly had to rub her eyes to see if she 
was seeing right. Was it really Rufus? Yes, 
it was he, with a silver saddle on his back. 
He had a big red hat on his head with his 
ears drooped through two holes. Pretty red 
bows were tied on his long black tail. 

Floppo jumped on Rufus, waved to the 
crowds, and rode around the ring. Then all 
at once Rufus stopped and sat down. Floppo 
jumped off and got down on his knees and 
begged Rufus to get up. 

“Rufus, shame on you!” Aunt Mary Molly 
snapped. “Do as Floppo says.” 

“Sh, lady,” said the peanut vendor. “It’s 
all part of the act. Rufus is doing fine.” 

Then Floppo whispered something in 
Rufus’ ear. The donkey nodded, and Floppo 
tan out of the tent. He was back in a minute 
with a stick of cotton candy which Rufus 
ate with delight. After that, he got up and 
Floppo climbed into the saddle. Around the 
ting Rufus trotted. Suddenly he stopped, 
gave a hearty heehaw, kicked his hind legs 
high in the air, and sent Floppo tumbling 
to the ground. The people cheered and 
clapped their hands with glee. 

When the last act was over, the manager 
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of the circus made an announcement. 
“Friends,” he said, “in each town we like to 
choose a circus queen. We want a queen in 
this town, too. Who would you like to 
nominate for this honor?” 

“Great day in the morning!’ Aunt Mary 
Molly beamed. “Here I’m going to see a 
queen—something I’ve never seen before.” 
She looked around at ail the pretty girls 
and wondered which one would be chosen. 

Before anyone could say a word, Floppo 
came tumbling back into the tent. 

“There is one lady present who should be 
queen of all queens,” he shouted. “She 
loaned me her donkey for my act today, and 
a fine donkey he is. I hereby nominate Aunt 
Mary Molly, the grand lady on my right, to 
be circus queen of this fair town!” 

The crowd roared approval, and Aunt 
Mary Molly thought her ears would burst. 
She felt as if she should do something, so 
she stood up and bowed, and the cherries on 
her hat brim went flippity-flop. 

The circus manager walked over and 
handed Aunt Mary Molly a big bouquet of 
bright-red roses. Then Floppo came over and 
slipped her a five-dollar bill. 

“It’s for letting me use Rufus,” said the 
clown. “And say, if you ever decide to sell 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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BY JANE LYON 


Pannen LAY on the porch, his white paws 


stretched out in front of him and his digni- 
fied head lying on them. He looked more 
like a beautiful brown-and-white statue than 
a living dog. 

He was not asleep though; nor had he 
any thought of taking a nap, for a collie 
usually sprawls comfortably on one side to 
sleep. Besides, Prince’s brown eyes were 
wide-open and full of misery. 

As he gazed at the never-ending traffic in 
the street, he was thinking; and his thoughts 
were not cheerful ones. It was not so much 
that he missed the farm, although the green 
fields and wooded hills had been very differ- 
ent from this queer place, called ‘‘the city.” 
But he would not mind the strange city noises 
and smells and the lack of space and grass at 
all if only his family still loved him and 
needed him as they had on the farm. 

Prince sighed heavily. On the farm, he 
had known what was right and what was 
wrong, and just what was expected of him; 
but here, apparently, all the rules were differ- 
ent. The tasks he had always done no longer 
existed; and when he attempted to work out 
new ones, everyone was angry with him. 

On the farm, he had been sent to bring in 
the cows, or one of the horses. He had 
guarded the whole place against intruders. 
He had gone to the mailbox to meet the 
postman, and he had carried the mail care- 
fully in his mouth a half mile back to the 
house. He had been a jolly companion on 
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Prince of the City 


walks and rides and many other delightful 
expeditions, especially with Jo, his young 
mistress. 

There were no cows or horses in the city; 
it was practically impossible for Prince to 
tell intruders from welcome visitors; the 
mail was delivered to a box right on the 
porch; and no one ever wanted him to go 
anywhere with them. Worst of all, no matter 
how much he tried to do what was right, he 
was continually making mistakes; and he felt 
deeply disgraced. There was little petting 
and no praise for him any more. He felt 
that he was just in the way. 

A cat darted across the yard, and Prince 
cocked his ears; but he did not move to get 
up. He had already had a sharp lesson about 
leaving cats alone. Apparently, city animals 
were not to be classed with the cats and 
squirrels and rabbits on the farm who had 


always seemed to enjoy a brisk game of tag i 


with him. 

Prince sighed again and shifted his po 
sition a little so he could stay in the shade. 
He remembered the last night he had spent 
on the farm, almost a month ago. Everything 
had seemed queer to him for days, with 
strangers constantly appearing and the fe 
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miliar household things being packed in big 
boxes. He had not been able to understand 
all the talk, but he knew it was about him. 
He had looked anxiously from one face to 
another, trying to find a clue to the upheaval 
that was going on. 

“Do you really think we ought to take 
Prince to the city with us?” Mr. Martin had 
asked. “You know he’s really a farm dog, 
and the Browns, down by Pinetown, said 
they'd be delighted to have him.” 

“I should think so!” Jo had exclaimed in- 
dignantly. ““They’d just about work him to 
death with that big herd of cattle! And be- 
sides, Dad, he’d miss us so—almost as much 
as I'd miss him.” 

“That’s true,” Mrs. Morgan had put in. 
"You know, we've had him since he was a 
tiny puppy—ever since Jo began to walk. I’m 
afraid he would pine away for her.” 

“Well, we'll try it,” Mr. Martin had said 
slowly. “But if he makes a nuisance of him- 
self or seems unhappy, the Browns said their 
offer will stand, any time.” 

“Wonderful, Dad!” Jo had cried. “Prince 
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Prince was thinking and his thoughts were not 
cheerful ones 


will be fine. I know he will.” Then she had 
taken Prince’s head between her hands and 
said joyously, “Hear that, boy? It’s all right. 
You can 

Prince had understood that perfectly. He 
was not to be left behind. That was the 
greatest thing, for he was sure he could not 
have stood being separated from his young 
mistress. He loved Mr. and Mrs. Martin, too, 
of course; but-he adored Jo. 

He had gotten along very well during the 
long, long ride in the car; but then, he had 
often ridden in the car before. It was later, 
after they were settled in their new home, 
that everything began to go wrong. The sec- 
ond day, in fact, a stranger, carrying a rack of 
clanking bottles, had come up on the porch 
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The little boy seized Prince’s shaggy white ruff 
and pulled himself to his feet 


and started to pick up the bottle that was 
there. Prince resented the apparent attempt 
at theft with bared teeth and -thunderous 
barking, and he had been instantly repri- 
manded. 

From that time on, he had been unable to 
understand any of the rules for performing 
his guard duties in this new place. It was all 
right for him to bark at some strangers, but 
strictly forbidden with others; and in no case 
was he supposed to bark very loud or very 
long, or to threaten anyone with his teeth. 
It was all very puzzling. 


He was especially forbidden to bark at the 


neighborhood children, even in play, and he 
must not even go out of the yard to make 
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friends with them. Prince would have been 
even more distressed if he had known that 
Mr. Martin was afraid he might bite one of 
the children, since he was not used to them. 
But Prince was a gentleman, and he would 
never bite anything that was defenseless. 

He had been praised once for bringing in 
the paper. Prince’s tail drooped even lower 
as he remembered that. He had been so de- 
lighted to be helpful again that he had im- 
mediately brought in three more papers, and 
he had been scolded sharply. How was he to 
know that they belonged to the neighbors? 

Suddenly, Prince raised his head. His eyes 
were bright and expectant. He had heard 
light footsteps inside the house. As the 
screen door banged, he bounced to his feet 
in delight. Jo was coming out! 

He waved his plumey tail furiously and 
patted lightly at his mistress’ skirt with his 
white forepaws. In answer to his greeting, 
she sat down on the edge of the porch and 
put both arms around him. Why, she was cty- 
ing! 

“Oh, Prince,” she sobbed. “Do you know 
what Daddy just said? Mrs. Saddler, our 
next-door neighbor, was over here yesterday 
evening to complain about your barking 
again, and the laundry called to tell us that 
their driver said there was a vicious dog here 
and that we'd have to come and pick up our 
own clothes. And—and Daddy said we'll 
have to ship you back to the Browns! Daddy's 
job will keep us here for several years, and 
he says he doesn’t think you can get used to 
the city. I know you could if you had more 
time and if everyone would give you a fait 
chance. They're afraid you will make mis 
takes all the time; and so, of course when 
they expect you to, you do!” 

Prince licked his mistress’ face in silent 
sympathy. Something was wrong, but what? 
Jo gave him a hug and then began to dry 
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her tears with a handkerchief. “I know you 
try, Prince,” she said. “You just keep trying. 
[ll talk to Dad again when I get back. May- 
be he’ll give you another chance.” 

She got up from the porch, and Prince 
rose up, too, watching her face eagerly. No 
one ever wanted him to go with them any 
more, but perhaps this was the time. Jo 
pushed him gently back. ‘No, no, Prince,” 
she said. “Dad says I mustn’t take you to 
the store with me. He’s afraid you might 
bother someone. Maybe you can go some- 
day, though.” 

Prince whimpered in his throat, trying to 
tell her that he would do just as she said if 
only he could go, but it was of no use. “Stay,” 
she said firmly. As he sank back obediently, 
his longing eyes watched her go up the side- 
walk. 

She was almost to the corner when the 
toddler next door set up a sudden wail, at- 
tracting Prince’s attention. The little boy had 
been playing with a bright-red ball, and it 
had gotten away from him and rolled out 
into the street. 

Prince eyed the ball longingly. He would 
have liked to go and fetch it, but since Mr. 
Martin had made it plain that Prince was to 
stay strictly away from the child, he just 
cocked his ears and watched. 

After looking all around, the toddler fi- 
nally discovered his ball. He stopped crying 
and hurried after it. Prince halfway rose. He 
knew this was not right. At the farm he had 
been taught that the livestock must never, 
never be allowed to stray onto the highway, 
where cars and trucks went up and down 
just as they did here, But, did he dare to inter- 
fete with the child? Perhaps he was wrong 
about this, as he had been about so many 
other things. His red tongue slid out farther, 
and he began to pant nervously. What should 
he do? He walked out cautiously to the very 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


E OR FOOD, dear God, we offer thanks, 
And pray that You will bless 
Each one of us with perfect health 
And peace and happiness. 


edge of the yard. That, at least, could not do 
any harm. 

The toddler’s chubby legs had carried him 
almost to the center of the street, and he was 
just reaching for the ball when there was a 
sudden blast of air horns and the nerve- 
racking squeal of brakes. A huge truck was 
coming down the street, and its driver had 
seen the child too late to stop! 

Prince, however, had seen the peril an in- 


stant sooner, and he no longer even thought . 


of hesitating. Like a brown-and-white streak 
of lightning, he flashed out of the yard. His 
furry shoulder struck the child, sending him 
sprawling safely into the gutter, and Prince 
himself shrank aside quickly as the corner 
of a red fender grazed his hip and the great 
tires slid by only a few scant inches from him. 

As the truck ground to a stop, Prince 
nosed the little boy gently. He was crying 
with fright and the pain of a skinned knee; 
but, seeing the big dog, he suddenly smiled. 
Seizing Prince’s shaggy white ruff, he pulled 
himself to his feet. That hurt Prince, but he 
only wagged his tail. 

In another moment, a large group of peo- 
ple gathered around Prince and the little 
boy, all talking at once. 

“That dog ought to have a solid-gold 
bone!’ exclaimed the white-faced truck 
driver. ‘I'd have run over that kid for sure 
if it hadn’t been for him. Bravest thing I 
ever saw—and the quickest!” 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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By Susie Bayne (11 years) 


O NCE upon a time there lived a queen and 
a king. They had a very handsome son. All 
the girls in the kingdom wished secretly 
that they could marry the prince; but the 
young prince wanted the fairest, prettiest, 
kindest girl in all the world. 

About this time, there was a beautiful, 
kind princess who became lost from her 
kingdom. A wicked fairy came to visit the 
princess. The wicked fairy was very jealous 
of the beautiful princess, because the prin- 
cess was so pretty and the wicked fairy was 
so ugly. 

The wicked fairy became so angry that 
she changed the princess into a red rose. The 
wicked fairy placed the princess in the palace 
garden of the King and Queen and the hand- 
some prince and said to her, “Unless true 
love comes and picks you, you shall remain 
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a red rose forever.’” With that, the wicked - 


h 
fairy disappeared. 
Now the next day the Queen came into ibig s 


her garden and when she saw the rose and§y. ou, 
how magnificent it was, she called the 
and the prince at once. They all agreed that 
it was very beautiful. 

The prince was looking for a bride forf. «7, 
himself. When he had seen all the maidens} y, 
in the kingdom, and when he had found 
out their true characters, he was very sad. 
Each was either snippy, ugly, selfish, con- 
ceited, or haughty. 

One day, the prince went to the palace 
garden and sat down beside the rose. He 
had never realized how beautiful it really «y gq, 
was until this moment. He bent over tofpavid . 
smell it and as he did so he heard a tiny be very 
voice say, ‘Please learn to love me, and pick “y4o, 
me when you do.” 

The prince was much surprised. So each 
day he came to the garden, and he soon 
learned to love the pretty red rose. “If y 

One day he felt so much love in his heattB leave ; 
for the rose that he decided to pluck it and tecipes 
take it to his room in the palace. But whenf Chin 
he picked the rose it turned into the beautifing me, 
ful princess. don’t di 


The prince and princess fell in love affing for 
once. There was great rejoicing in all thefifather! 
kingdom when they were married. And, ofthink | 
course, they lived happily ever after. Ive got 
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s AUGUST sunlight streamed over the 
geraniums in the kitchen window of Chink 
Daugherty’s farm home. It lay like a gold 
arpet where he stood before the stove, with 
abig spoon in one hand and a pot holder in 
the other. 

He lifted the lid from the kettle that 
simmered on a back burner, and horror 
spread over his face. 

“Look!” he called to his friend, David 
Harrison, who was staying with him while 
Chink’s parents went on a business trip to 
‘Bown. “Mom didn’t put on enough beans for 
me to eat—much less for both of us!” 

David peered into the kettle. White navy 
beans covered its bottom and were beginning 
to move slowly in the simmering water. 

“I don’t know anything about cooking,” 
David said slowly, “but there don’t seem to 
be very many.” 

“Mom said to leave it alone till we are 
teady for dinner,” Chink said, “but I’m not 
going to starve. I’m going to put in some 
more.” 

“If your mother said to leave it alone, let’s 
lave it,” David said. “She knows about 


Chink snorted. “Now you've started boss- 
ing me, too. All I hear is ‘Don’t do this and 
don’t do that! Don’t let the pup you're keep- 


Chink Boils the Beans 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1961 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


He got the bag of dried beans from the 
cupboard and emptied half of them into the 
kettle. When the beans went in, the water 
rose so close to the top that he got a cup 
and dipped some out. Then he put the lid 
on the kettle. : 

“Let's go see Johnson’s dog,” he said. 
“We're keeping him for a few days, but I 
wish it was forever. Spike’s an awfully smart 
pup, and he'll be smarter when he’s grown.” 

They went to the dog run, and Spike 
came racing to the gate to meet them. He 
was a frisky Irish setter with a silky red 
coat. He swarmed over them as a pup does 
that has not yet learned how a dog should 
act. 

“Down, Spike!” Chink ordered again and 
again. ‘Mind your manners.” 

But Spike had no manners. All he knew 
was to leap and race and lick at them with 
his moist red tongue, which was more fun 
for him than for Chink and David. When 
the boys got tired of romping with him, he 
followed them to the gate and tried to 
squeeze out when Chink opened’ it. David 
had to catch him by the collar and hold 
him while Chink went through, and Chink 
had to reach between the wires and hold 
him while David got through. 

“Spike’s a fine pup,” David said, “but 
he’s like a kid who hasn't learned to mind. 
He didn’t pay the least attention to you.” 

“There you go again,” Chink said crossly. 
“Mind! Mind! Mind! I'm telling you, Spike 
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The pigs broke and ran in all directions, their 
black bodies close to the ground 


suits me the way he is!” 

David shrugged as if he did not agree 
but did not want to argue about it. 

They went to the barn and got some grain 
for the chickens and fed and watered them. 
Then they started back to the house. 

“Smell anything?” David asked as they 
neared the porch. 

Chink sniffed. There was an acrid taint 
to the air. 

“The beans are burning!” he cried. 

They rushed up the steps and into the 
kitchen. 

Beans were everywhere! They were on the 
floor, on the stove, spilling out of the kettle, 
and puffing over its top! 

Chink turned off the heat, and David 
closed the door that led to the rest of the 
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house to shut the smoke and smell away from 
it. 

“What a stink!” Chink groaned. “They 
soaked up all the water; and the kettle’ 
burned black!” 

“Who'd have thought that dry beans could 
swell so much!” David marveled. 

Chink grabbed the pot holder and lifted 
the kettle off the stove. 

“Let’s get this outside,” he said, ‘so it 
won't make things smell worse.” 

David held the screen door open, and 
Chink carried the beans into the yard. Ther 
they returned to wash the top of the stov 
and clean the floor. 
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“Maybe Spike’ll eat them,” Chink said 
when they went back to the kettle in the 
yard. 
David shook his head. “My dog, Bige, 
won't eat beans.” 

“We can try,” Chink insisted. “It’s a 
shame to waste such a lot of food!” 

So they took the kettle to the dog run. 
Spike came bounding to meet them; but, 
when they set the beans in front of him, he 
turned tail and ran into his doghouse. They 
tried to get him to taste the beans, but he 
backed against the far wall and crouched 
there. 

“Maybe the pigs will eat them,” David 
suggested. 

Chink brightened. 

“Why not?” he said. “They eat every- 
thing !”” 

The boys left Spike still huddled in his 
house. But the pigs were delighted to see 
them. They came grunting and squealing 
and crowding one another to eat the beans 
Chink spilled along in the troughs. 

He heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Good for our pigs!” he said, and put 
the kettle down so the old sow could get 
the beans that stuck to its sides. 

Watching the beans disappear was fun; 
but all at once, from the pasture, they heard 
a joyous yapping. One look told them that 
Spike was loose! He was running in circles, 
tolling over and over, and jumping up to run 
again. 

“We didn’t shut his gate tight!” David 
cried. 

“We've got to catch him or he'll get lost!” 


itf Chink groaned. 


They slammed the gate to the pigpen and 
tan for the pasture. Spike came frisking to 
meet them; but, when they got close, he 
barked and frisked away. To him, it was all 
apame, 
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“He thinks he’s got enough sense to take 
care of himself,” Chink panted. “But he'll 
not live to grow up if he doesn’t behave.” 

Suddenly, Spike stopped circling and stood 
as still as a statue. He was not looking at 
Chink and David. He was looking at some- 
thing beyond them. Chink turned and saw 
that the latch to the pigpen must not have 
fallen in place, for half of the pigs were 
streaming through the gate! 

He cried, “You get Spike while he’s stand- 
ing still. I'll shut the gate to the pigpen. If 
Spike chases our old sow in this heat, it'll 
kill her!” 

While Chink ran for the pigpen, and 


Spike stayed motionless, David got a firm — 


grip on the dog’s collar and led him back to 
his run. This time he checked the gate to 
make sure it would stay shut. 

With about half the pigs still inside, 
Chink closed the pen; but those outside were 
spreading over the pasture. He tried to round 
them up. He could get two or three of them 
together, but they would not let him drive 
them toward the gate. They broke and ran 
in all directions, their black bodies close to 
the ground, their ears flapping, and their 
long mouths squealing. 

“You can’t drive pigs,” David cried. 
“Where’s the grain you keep for the 
chickens?” 

“There’s a bucket beside the bin,” Chink 
called. “Fill it while I try to keep these pigs 
as close together as I can. They'll come all 
right when they see that bucket and hear us 
calling them.” 

Keeping the pigs together was a hard job. 
Chink had to run from side to side and from 
place to place till sweat rolled down his fore- 
head and into his eyes. But he kept after 
them until David came with the grain. Then 
he took the bucket and started for the gate. 

“Sou-wee! Sou-wee!” he called, beating on 
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by Lydiatt ( 9 years) 


the bucket and trying to sound as calm and 
confident as his father did when he did the 
feeding. 

He opened the gate. All the pigs inside 
crowded around him as he went toward the 
troughs, eager to get their snouts into the 
grain. The pigs outside tried to get in; but, as 
pigs always do, they had trouble finding the 
gate. They ran back and forth along the 
fence, squealing louder and louder as the 
contented grunts of the feeding pigs came to 
them till David swung the gate wide and 
urged them toward the opening. 

When the last one shot inside, Chink fin- 
ished emptying the bucket and locked the 
gate. 

“What a day!” he cried. “And all my 
troubles started with a measly old kettle of 
beans! No,” he corrected himself, ‘farther 
back than that. If I hadn’t been a smart 


aleck and had minded Mom in the first place, 
there’d be no burned beans and I'd not have 
lost my head and forgot to lock the gates, 
and perhaps nothing else would have hap 
pened.” 

David chuckled. “I guess a fellow needs 
a boss sometimes just as much as Spike does, 
to help him grow up; but things turned out 
all right.” 

Chink sighed. 

“Our folks have lived a lot longer than 
we have,” he said thoughtfully. “I wouldnt 
want to think they haven't learned more 
than we have, just starting out.” 

“You said it!’ David agreed. “But how 
about some bread and butter and jam? I'm 
getting hungry.” 

_ “Now you said it!” Chink answered, and 
they both laughed as they went toward the 
house. 
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By Aylesa Forsee 


= gave the most fertile part of his 
land to his nephew Lot. Even so, he pros- 
pered. Years passed. Abram’s beard turned 
white, and wrinkles creased his brow, but he 
stayed strong and active. 

Abram had learned that we cannot hear 
God tell us of all the good we need to know 
if we are always busy. So he often went off 
alone and listened for the still small voice 
within. 

One day Abram sat resting in the shade of 
a tree close to his tent. Suddenly he heard a 
voice say, “I am God almighty. Walk before 
me and be perfect.” 
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A Test of Trust 


Humbly, Abram threw himself face down- 
ward on the ground. 

Then God said to him, “Behold, my cove- 
nant is with you.” 

A covenant is an agreement. God prom- 
ised Abram that he and his descendants 
should have the land of Canaan. Abram 
promised to honor and obey God’s laws. This 
he had done since boyhood, even when obey- 
ing meant giving up something he wanted to 
do. Now God told him, “No longer shall 
your name be Abram, but your name shall 
be Abraham. Abraham meant “father of a 
multitude.” 
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God also made promises about Abraham’s 
wife Sarai. “As for Sarai, your wife, you 
shall not call her Sarai, but Sarah.”” Abraham 
liked the change, because the name Sarai 
meant “bitter or quarrelsome,” and Sarah 
meant ‘a princess or noblewoman.” God 
said to Abraham: “Sarah shall bear a son, 
and you shall call him Isaac.” 

At first this seemed impossible to Abra- 
ham, because both he and Sarah were very 
old. But Abraham had found that with God 
all things are possible, and so he trusted. 

Some time later, Abraham moved his 
flocks and family to a place called Gerar. 
There Isaac, the child God had promised, 
was born. As he watched Isaac learn to walk, 
Abraham would sometimes think of how 
lonely he and Sarah had once been. The 
name Isaac, meaning “laughter,” seemed to 
fit the little boy, for he laughed often. 

Isaac outgrew babyhood and became a 
sturdy youth who ran tirelessly. Abraham 
taught him how to hunt, how to make a tent, 
how to use a skin for a water bag. He told 
him stories from the past until Isaac knew 
them by heart. 

The most important thing in the world, 
Abraham told his son, was to love God, the 
only God, the true God. He taught Isaac 
that when we try to please God we find hap- 
piness. Isaac loved both his father and God, 
and showed his love through obedience. 

Each day Abraham thanked God that he 
had such a fine son. He pictured how it 
would be when Isaac became a great leader. 
Abraham was so busy thinking about his son 
and doing things for him that he spent less 
time listening for the small voice within 
than he had in the past. 

One day God again called Abraham by 
name. 

“Here am I,” Abraham answered eagerly. 

“Take your son, your only son Isaac whom 


you love, and go to the land of Moriah, 
God told Abraham. 

Abraham had no idea why God wanted 
him to go to Moriah, but he was willing to 
do His bidding, until he heard the words 
that followed. “Offer Isaac up as a burnt 
offering upon one of the mountains of which 
I will tell you,” God commanded. 

Making burnt offerings or sacrifices was 
a common custom in Abraham’s day. To sac. 
rifice meant to give up something truly pre. 
cious. People often chose their finest and fat- 
test sheep to be burned on an altar. They 
believed that this pleased God. 

Abraham would gladly have offered a 
lamb upon the altar, but how could he give 
his son—his only son! His heart hammered 
with fear. Had he not always been faithful? 
Why would a loving, merciful God put him 
to such a terrible test ? 

That night Abraham could not eat his 
evening meal. He could not sleep. Leaving 
the tent, he went outside to look up at the 
stars. Had this test come because he had been 
thinking too much about his son, Abraham 
asked himself. Did he love Isaac more than 
he loved God? 


Bowing his head, Abraham asked God for 
strength and guidance. Always before he had 
been willing to live by faith; he would doit 
‘now. It calmed him to think that whenever 
God speaks, His voice urges us on to that 
which is lovely, beautiful, good, and true. 
Giving up his son did not seem good, but 
Abraham was willing to believe that God 
never asks us at anytime to do anything that 
is evil. 

Early the next morning, Abraham ordered 
his servants to saddle donkeys and _ load 
them with food and water. “And bring wood 
for an altar,” he said, thinking there might 
be only stones on the mountain to which he 
was going. Abraham also asked for a vessel 
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with fire in it, so he would be able to light 
the sticks on the altar. 

After everything was in readiness, Abra- 
ham wakened Isaac and said, “We are going 
on a long journey.” He did not tell his son 
why they were going. 

They jogged off across the plains with the 
two young men Abraham had asked to go 
with them, Isaac asked questions and chat- 
tered happily. Abraham said little. He prayed 
almost without ceasing. 

One thing comforted Abraham. God had 
promised that his descendants would pos- 
sess Canaan. Surely God would keep His 
promise. If Isaac died now, there would be 
no descendants. 

But although Abraham had great faith, 
there must have been moments of fear. The 
temptation must have come to disobey God 
just this once and to turn back. 

On the third day of the journey, Abraham 
could see Mount Moriah. Hours later he 
and Isaac rode up its thickly-wooded slope. 
When he came to what seemed to be a good 
stopping place, Abraham said to the two 
young men, “Stay here with the donkeys. I 
and the lad will go yonder and worship and 
come again to you.” 

With Isaac following him, Abraham 
started climbing toward the bald, forbidding 
peak. 

They had climbed only a little way when 
Isaac said, ““My father 

“Here am I, my son,’ Abraham answered 
gently. 

Then Isaac said, ‘Behold the fire and the 
wood, but where is the lamb for the burnt 
offering ?”” 

“God will provide,” Abraham said. 

Out of breath from the steep climb, Abra- 
ham stopped at a bare, stony place. “Here is 
where we will build our altar,” he said. 
The altar was soon ready. Abraham looked 
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lovingly at Isaac. He was ready to offer his 
son to God. God was Isaac’s true Father. But 
surely, thought Abraham, he could give his 
son to God without carrying out such a cruel 
act. 

At that moment, a voice called out, ‘Abra- 
ham! Abraham!” 

“Here am I,” he answered. 

“Do not lay hand on the lad or do any- 
thing to harm him,” the voice said, “for 


‘ now I know that you fear God, seeing you 


have not withheld your son from me.” (The 
word “fear” in the Bible is sometimes more 
correctly translated “love.”) 

Abraham threw his arms around Isaac. 
“My son!” he cried out, joyful that Isaac had 
been spared. 

Just then Abraham heard a sound in the 
thicket nearby. Turning around, he saw a 
ram that had plunged into the underbrush 
and caught its horns, If a sacrifice were to be 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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, a was cross. She curled her legs under- 
neath her on the back seat and stared darkly 
at the floor as the car wound its way along 
the country highway. Sandy was not a grouch. 
In fact, her father often called her Hap be- 
cause she was so happy; but today, well 

“Just think,” sighed Sandy to herself, 
looking at the bright green patches the sun 
made on the fields and trees. “All that won- 
derful sunshine on a Sunday afternoon, and 
it’s going to be wasted!” She had asked her 
mother and father to go to the beach or to 
the park for a picnic, but they had been firm 
in refusing. 

“No,” Father had said. “We are going to 
see Mrs. Ferguson.” 

Mrs. Ferguson had been their neighbor 
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two years ago. She lived in a home for the 
aged now because she was very old and be. 
cause she had to be in a wheel chair. Mrs. 
Ferguson was a nice old lady, Sandy re. 
membered, but imagine going to an old 
people’s home on a beautiful, sunshiny Sun- 
day afternoon! 

Sandy had been out in the field back of the 
house picking wild daisies when her mother 
had called to say that it was time to go. 

“Can't I stay here and pick flowers?’ 
Sandy had asked. But she knew she had to 
go along. Now, the daisies lay scattered be 
side her on the back seat of the car, their 
gay little faces turned this way and that. 

“They'll wilt before we get back home,’ 
Sandy reflected sadly. “I wish I had taken 
them into the house and put them in water.” 
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The car turned up a long driveway that 
was lined with weeping willows and stopped 
in front of a large, neat brick building. As 
her father opened the car door to help them 
out, Sandy was surprised to hear her mother 
say: “Isn’t this a lovely way to keep Sunday ?”’ 

Sandy did not get a chance to ask her 
mother what she meant because they went 
into the building right away. Mrs. Ferguson’s 
room was at the end of the hall; and as they 
walked along Sandy could not help glancing 
into the rooms. She saw elderly men and 
women, some in beds and some just sitting 
in chairs. One old, white-haired man had a 
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visitor, and he did not look so lonely as the 
rest. 

When Mrs. Ferguson saw them, she 
smiled a big smile. There were tears in her 
eyes when Sandy's mother gave her the 
homemade coffeecake, but she soon had 
them all seated comfortably and was asking 
them about the neighbors. Sandy counted 
three times that Mrs. Ferguson said, “How 
glad I am that you came to see me!” 

Sandy felt a little foolish now for having 
been so grumpy in the car, especially when 
Mrs. Ferguson touched her blond pony tail 
and said, “It’s like a bit of sunshine to have 
a little girl like you in my room.” 

Sandy thought for a while, and then she 
whispered to her mother. “Go ahead,” said 
her mother. 

“Excuse me, please,” Sandy said, standing 
up. “I'll be right back.”” Down the driveway 
she went, straight to the car. Yes, the daisies 
still looked fresh. She gathered them to- 
gether and took them back into the building. 

“Daisies look so happy. I’m sure Mrs. 
Ferguson will like them,” she thought to 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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I am calm and peaceful, because I keep 
my thoughts on God. ® He teaches me 
how to relax and rest, so that I have 
plenty of energy for work and play. 
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He needs me to do a part of His great Perfect health is my right as a child | Rig 
work. I am ready to serve Him wher- God. He strengthens me each day @ q be 
ever I can. grow and learn. i be. 
For those I love, I say “God be with I p 
you.” ® | leave a thought of blessing I make fairness and honesty the n pra 
with anyone with whom I am parting. of my life. # At work or at play, | ire | in 

The real meaning of ‘‘good-by” is “God others as I want to be treated. ans 
be with you.” bes 
God is my protection. ® | am careful I do not judge others; I bless th Ik 
and cautious, as God wants me to be, It is not my duty to tell others wha) His 
and He protects me with His loving do or how to live. I can help themal one 
care, today and every day. by blessing them in Jesus’ name. thir 


I will try to live as God wants me to feel 
ple. | begin in my own home, ove 

ve. Whatever I have to do, will 
y try to do it as Jesus would have done it my own friends, to work toward pm Gor 
j on earth by being kind to everyone. trus 
I am joyful and happy. because joy There is order in every part of my} I se 
and happiness are part of God's spirit I have plenty of time to do well WH. not 
in me. ® | show my happiness to all ever I need to do. I work easily/™ abc 
those around me. God as my help. ; find 


Let God’s will be done in me and Wh 
me. ® [ do not try to force things in The 
own way. I am willing to give up Go 
way for God's better way. Hir 


I have faith in God's healing power to 
make the sick well. ® | think a thought 
of health and wholeness for anyone 


who needs healing. 


Wherever I am. whatever I am doing, 
God is with me. ® | expect only good, 
happy experiences today. He goes be- 
fore me to make my way smooth. 


Father, I trust You. ® | know that You 
are guiding me every day, in every 
way. Whenever I have a problem, | 
turn to You for the answer. 


Right now, I will begin to be better. 
Right where I am, I will do my best to 
be the kind of a child God wants me to 
be. 


I pray with faith, knowing that my 
prayer will be answered. ® | believe 
in God; I believe that He wants to 
answer my prayer in the way that is 
best for me. 


I know that God has plenty for all of 
His children. * I am thankful that no 
one has to do without any needed 
thing, if he has faith and trust in God. 


This is God’s good world. He rules 
over all. ® Nothing is impossible with 
God. He rights every wrong when we 
trust Him. 


I see the Christ Spirit in others. ® | do 
not look for faults; I refuse to think 
about their mistakes. I bless others by 
finding the good in them. 


Whatever I need, God has it for me. 
There is no lack of any good thing in 
God's world. When I take my needs to 
Him, He blesses me with good. 


I have nothing to fear, because God is 
my guard and my guide. ® | look for 
the good in everything that happens, 
and I find the good. 


I have faith in God’s loving care for 
those I love. ® | do not worry about 
others. I say to them: “I love you. I bless 
you. God takes care of you.” 


God loves me. ® God sees me as 
happy, good, and successful. I have 
nothing to worry about or fear. God 
loves me; I work with Him, and all is 
well. 


The all-knowing Mind of God is in me. 
I think clearly and wisely when my 
mind is in tune with God's mind, and 
all my thoughts are helpful, kind, and 
true. 


God helps me choose what is right. 
Whenever I have a choice to make, I 
ask God to help me. Then I decide as I 
think God would want me to. 


God helps me to see. the good, wher- 
ever I look. ® He helps me to find the 
right answer to every problem, to 
choose what is right for me to do each 
day. 


I let the love of God shine through me. 
I make myself a beam of God's light 
and love, to brighten and bless the 
world around me. 


God is blessing the earth with perfect 
weather. ® There is just the right 
amount of sunshine and rain, warmth 
and cold, in His good world. 
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By S. M. Little 


PA secs, MANY years ago, in the big green 
forest there lived a tiny green man. This 
tiny green man was green from the top of 
his head to the bottom of his sharp little 
toes, except for his eyes and nose. His eyes 
were bright red, and his nose was canary 
yellow. His green mouth was shaped like an 
upside-down letter U. Oh, yes, and between 
his eyes were two big, deep creases that were 
never, never smooth! 

Nobody knew exactly where the tiny green 
man lived in the big green forest, and the 
animals of the forest argued for days at a 
time about where his home might be. 

Big Father Lion insisted that the tiny green 
man lived at the very bottom of a deep, dark 
hole. “Otherwise,” said Father Lion, “why 
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would he have such a mean, dark look on 
his face all the time?” 

But Mother Deer told her children—and 
Father Lion, too—that she was sure the tiny 
green man lived in a part of the forest where 
there was only rain and fog for days at a 
time. “That is why he wears such a cloudy, 
crotchety look on his face,” said Mother 
Deer. 

But Brother Fox had a different idea 
“The tiny green man looks mean and grouchy 
all the time because he has never been around 
anyone who is happy,” claimed Brother Fox. 
“He really lives under the petal of a lovely 
pink flower.” 

Well, now, it just so happened that 
Brother Fox was right. The tiny green man 
had never, never been around any happy peo 
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ple or happy animals. He had spent his whole 
life right under the petal of a lovely pink 
flower with no one, no, not one soul to be 
his friend. 

One day the tiny green man heard the 
animals arguing about him. “Brother Fox 
is right,”” the tiny green man said to himself 
in his screechy little voice. “But he won't 
be right for long. Tomorrow at dawn, I shall 
set out to find someone happy to be around.” 

So, early the next morning before any of 
the creatures of the forest were awake, the 
tiny green man began his journey. 

He walked and he walked and he walked 
until he came to a dusty road on the edge of 
the forest. And there he met a dog. He 
looked at the dog, and the dog looked back 
at him and growled a ferocious growl. 
“Humph,” snorted the tiny green man. “That 
certainly isn’t a happy creature for me to be 
around.” 

So he went on until he met a black-and- 
yellow cat. The tiny green man looked at the 
cat. The cat looked at him. Then it hunched 
up its back and made an awful hissing 
sound. ‘““Humph,” snorted the tiny green 
man. “That certainly isn’t a happy creature 
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for me to be around either.” And he walked 
on. 

Soon, he met a redbird, perched on a 
fence. The redbird looked at the tiny green 
man. The tiny green man looked at the red- 
bird. Then the redbird flew down. from the 
fence and pecked a terribly hard peck right 
on the tiny green man’s nose! ‘Shoo, shoo!” 
said the tiny green man, rubbing his nose. 
“I do not want to be around you. You are 
not a bit happy!” 

He walked on. Finally he came to a small 
white cottage with pretty flowers in front of 
it. He walked around the cottage, and then 
he saw an open window, so he climbed up, 
up, up to the window sill. Just inside the 
window, he saw a little crib, and inside the 
crib was a tiny baby! 

The tiny green man had never, never seen 
a baby before. He was just a little bit afraid. 
Would it bite? Would it growl? Would it 
hiss or peck him on the nose? He watched 
and watched. 

The baby was kicking his feet and waving 
his little hands. “Perhaps it is waving at 


The cat looked at him. Then it hunched up 
its back and made an awful hissing sound 
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me,” thought the tiny green man. And he 
grew a little braver and crept a little closer. 

And then—then it happened. The baby 
looked up, saw the tiny green man, and 
smiled right at him. For the first time in all 
his life, the tiny green man smiled, too. 

Well, that went on for the rest of the af- 
ternoon: the baby and the tiny green man 
smiled back and forth at each other. 

Soon, all the deep creases between the 
tiny green man’s eyes were smoothed out. 
His mouth even looked like the letter U 
right side up. He had never before been 
around anyone so happy as the baby. 

Then the tiny green man had an idea. ‘The 
reason no one ever smiled at me is because I 
never smiled at them,” he said to himself. ‘I 
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always had a cross, crotchety look on my 
face. But never again.” 

So, hopping off the window sill, he begat 
to make his way back to the forest, singingl 
as he skipped along. 

A very short time later, he met the redbirdj 
The tiny green man’s nose was still sore, bil 
he smiled anyway, and the redbird sang hifi 
the sweetest song you could ever imagine. 

Before long he met the hissing cat. 
tiny green man smiled again. He smiled th 
biggest smile he could, and the cat purré 
and licked him with her pink tongue, righ 
on top of his tiny green head. 

Soon, he saw the growly dog coming do 
the road. The tiny green man smiled # 
biggest smile he could. and the dog 1 
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longer growled. In fact, the dog asked the 
tiny green man if he would like to ride on 
his back for a while. And so they went off 
together. 

On and on went the tiny green man until 
he was back at the edge of the big green 
forest. 

There he saw Father Lion, Mother Deer, 
Brother Fox, and all the other animals look- 
ing for him. 

When he got close enough so they could 
see his face, the tiny green man smiled at 
them, the very biggest smile yet. And they 
were so surprised to see him smiling that 
they could not say a single word. So they just 
smiled back and everyone was happy. 


Prince of the City 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Oh, my baby,” Mrs. Saddler was mur- 
muring tearfully as she picked up her little 
boy. He immediately screamed, wanting to 
be put down again, to stand beside his 
shaggy new friend. ‘To think I ever com- 
plained about that blessed dog!’’ Mrs. Sad- 
dler said. 

Soon, Mr. and Mrs. Martin were there, 
too—and several other neighbors. Also, a 
blue-uniformed policeman came, and there 
was a young man with a notebook and 
pencil who kept saying, “What a story!” 
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BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


Frozen Delight 


H ERE IS a dessert that is easy to make, 
and you will find it very delicious when you 
eat it! 
2Y/, cups fruit cocktail 15 vanilla wafers 
1 pint vanilla ice cream 


Pour the fruit cocktail into a sieve and 
drain the juice off. Put the wafers into a 
plastic or paper bag and roll them with a 
rolling pin to crush them. Put ice cream in 
refrigerator tray. Top with fruit and wafer 
crumbs. Freeze for about an hour. Serve in 
pretty sherbert glasses. 


Dozens of hands reached down to pat Prince, 
who smiled collie-fashion, with his mouth 
half-open and his red tongue lolling out. At 
last, he had apparently done something right, 
and the praise was very pleasant. 

All at once, his tail began to wag furious- 
ly, and his white paws to dance on the pave- 
ment. The person whose praise he most 
longed for was pushing her way through 
the crowd! 

“Oh, Prince!” Jo cried. “You darling!” 
Heedless of the dust, she went down on her 
knees and put both arms around his neck. 
“Now we can keep Prince, can’t we 
Daddy?” 
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“We surely can, and we will!” Mr. Martin 
declared. ‘I guess I didn’t believe in Prince 
enough, but we all will from now on!” 

“And I'll never complain about Prince 
and his barking again,” Mrs. Saddler added 
fervently. 

Jo hugged the big dog, and he wriggled de- 
lightedly and reached around to lick her ear. 
Suddenly, there was what seemed to Prince 
to be a flash of lightning. He jumped—and 
wondered why the thunder did not follow. 
He soon forgot about the matter, however, 
as he was taken inside the house and petted 
and praised to his heart’s content. 

His mistress knew all about that kind of 
lightning, even if Prince did not. Next day, 
she showed Prince a picture of the two of 
them in the newspaper, with the wheels of 
the great truck showing in the background. 
Underneath the picture, a caption in bold, 
black type said: “Farm Dog Makes Good in 
the City.” 

Prince had no idea what that meant, even 
when Jo read it aloud to him. But he did 
know that Jo was proud of him for some 
reason and that he was loved and wanted 
once more. That was more than enough to 
make him happy. He tried to tell his mistress 
so with a damp kiss on her cheek. 

Jo laughed and tousled his ears. “All 
right,” she said. “If you’re too modest to 
read about yourself, we'll put the paper away 
for my scrapbook. Come on. We'll go out 
for a walk, and you can really start getting 
used to the city. Dad says you’ve proved you 
can handle it, and I always knew you could 
Prince.” 

Prince knew the words “come on,” and “go 
for a walk” perfectly. They were old friends. 
Instantly, he was dancing at the door, and 
Jo smiled as she let him out into the new 
and fascinating world that was now theirs to 


explore. 
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The Fairy Princess 
BY JENNIFER DYMOND (9 years) 


One day when I was riding, 

Riding in my car, 

I met a fairy princess 

Who had traveled from afar; 

She’d traveled from the north and south, 
She'd traveled from the west, 

But not a place where she had been 

Had she found a place to rest. 


I let her in my little car— 

I let her have a sleep; 

But when I honked my little horn, 
I woke her up, beep, beep! 

She said to me, “You stop it.” 

She said to me, “Oh, dear, 

I have been quite mistaken, 

To take a sleep in here.” 


I took her to my little house; 

I put her on my bed. 

And there she lies until this day, 
With my pillow under her head. 


All Through the Day 

BY CHRISTOPHER LANE KREML (4 years) 
All through the day, pray out the badness, 
Pray in the goodness, all through the day. 


All through the day, pray out the sadness, 
Pray in the gladness, all through the day. 
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Come, Come with Me 
BY LOIS MATHESON (12 years) 


Come, come with me 

Where all is jolly and all is free, 

Where children play in the sun 

And dance in the rain. 

Come to the country and be happy again. 


Come, come with me 

Where the wheat fields are ripe, 

Where the hay is brought in to the children’s 
delight, 

And animals frolic and play in the sun; 

Come to the country and have lots of fun. 


Come, come with me 

Where the hills are high, 

Where the trees point their tops toward the 
sky 

And the great oak spreads it’s glory o’er all— 

Come to the country when you hear it’s call. 


Cat Poem 
BY KRISTIN NORTH (10 years) 


Your nose is velvet, 
Your paws are silk. 
Your tail is satin, 

Your breast is milk. 
Your eyes are like glass, 
Your claws, they shine. 
Your ears are alert, 

I want you for mine. 
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The Mountain 
BY RANDOLPH TILLOTSON (11 years) 


I stood upon the mountain top 
And saw the patchwork quilt of fields. 
I saw the gracious, golden earth 
With ripened harvest yields. 
| saw the floating shades of cloud 
To which the rippling crops had bowed. 
I saw the tall trees gently nod 
And knew they saw our Father God. 


Daddy's Girl 
BY ROSEMARY KENNEDY (12 years) 


She’s so little, she’s so sweet; 

She has such a time with feet. 

What she calls “giggyes’’ we call toes. 
I guess that’s piggies, but who knows. 
No one knows what next she'll do. 
Everything’s so strange, so new! 

Her chief tormentor’s a little sprite, 
Brown haired Marty, quick and bright. 
She gets miffed, her temper flares— 
“Now I bad, I go upstairs.” 

By now you know I think her a pearl, 
But she’s not mine—she’s Daddy’s girl. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and . Please do not copy. 

When to soni er At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Enclose a note from 
a parent or teacher — us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years o who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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NEW PRICES 
FOR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
First gift $2, each additional 
gift on same order $1.50 


(Example: One gift $2, two gifts $3.50, 
three gifts $5, etc.) 


August 
BY BRENDA BARNES (10 years) 


In August when it’s nice and warm, 

The birds and bees begin to swarm. 

One more month and we'll be in school 
Reading and writing and learning a new rule. 
So let us enjoy these last summer days, 

For in one month we'll be learning new ways. 


Night Has Come 
BY LAURA VERHOKKS (12 years) 


The stars’ milky light shines from the 
heavens above, 


Down through the orchard and silent grove, 


The fireflies flit ’round the ivy-covered porch, 

Each glimmering like a miniature torch. 

Peace and calm reign over house and bower; 

Sleepy birds in their nests in treetops cower; 

Flowers rest in their moist beds of brown, 

And patches of moonlight scamper over the 
ground. 

In the twilight’s bright but dimming light 

The drowsy crickets hum 

To tell the world in tones so clear 

That night has come. 


Traveling 

BY NOREEN O'CONNOR (8 years) 
I like to go traveling, traveling, traveling; 
I like to go traveling high in the air. 


I like to go traveling on the land— 
I like to go traveling everywhere! 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


BY GEORGETTE BORIS 
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. Chew it. 
DOWN: 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
BY DARRONE JOHNSON (11 years) 
ACROSS: 


. Something like a frog. 
What the dentist might pull. 


Do, re, mi, - -. 


Paper worth 100 pennies. 


Past tense of see. 


. Sweet drink. 


To allow. 
Wishes for. 
To get taller. 


Something to drink. 
By. 

Girl’s toy. 
Exclamation. 

Lions live in it. 

The first number. 
Opposite of early. 
Not common. 

Dirt. 


“green tree. 


15. The bride and groom say “I - -.” 
16. It rhymes with now. 

17. It says “oink.” 

18. Total. 
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WORD SQUARE 
BY BECKY JOHNSON (9 years) 


A girl’s name. 

. Not far, close. 

3. The mother cat held her kitten by the 
---- of the neck. 

. A space. 


DID YOU KNOW? 
BY CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


A camel's eyes are directed downward in- 
stead of forward. He watches every step he 
takes. He is very sure-footed. 
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DOWN: 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


BY DARRONE JOHNSON (11 years) 


5. 
ACROSS: 
1. Something like a frog. 6. 
5. What the dentist might pull. 
6. Do, re, mi, - -. - 3 10. 
7. Paper worth 100 pennies. 


11. Past tense of see. 
Sweet drink. 


To allow. 
Wishes for. 
To get taller. 
. Chew it. 


20. 


1. Something to drink. 

2. By. 

3. Girl’s toy. 

4. Exclamation. 19. 

7. Lions live in it. 

8. The first number. 

9. Opposite of early. 15 

10. Not common. 16. 

11. Dirt. 
. ----green tree. 18. 


. The bride and groom say “I - -.” 


It rhymes with now. 
It says “oink.” 
Total. 


1. 


2. 
2. 


4. 
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WORD SQUARE 
BY BECKY JOHNSON (9 years) 


DID YOU KNOW? 
BY CHARLOTTE RADFORD 
A camel’s eyes are directed downward in- 


stead of forward. He watches every step he 
takes. He is very sure-footed. 


A girl’s name. 

Not far, close. 

The mother cat held her kitten by the 
---- of the neck. 

A space. 
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Silly Puppy 


By Jessica Potter Broderick 


Ouvr NEW dog is a silly pup, 
Though Dad calls him a winner. 
Before he starts to eat it up, 
He sits down in his dinner! 


Aunt Mary Molly Goes to 
the Circus 


(Continued from page 7) 


that donkey, let me know. He performs like 
a veteran.” 

“This is just too much!” cried Aunt Mary 
Molly, and she dabbed at her eyes with her 
little lace handkerchief. ‘“You circus people 
are so nice. Why, if it weren't for Petunia 
back home, and the red rooster’and the hens, 
and my cucumbers needing pickling next 
week, Rufus and I might just join this circus 
and help you run the show!” 


A Test of Trust 


(Continued from page 19) 


made, he could use the ram. But Abraham 
must have realized by now that God wanted 
his obedience, not burnt offerings. 


_ask her mother what she had meant when she 


Then a voice spoke a second time. “Be. 
cause you have done this and have not with- 
held your son, I will indeed bless you. I will 
multiply your descendants as the stars of 
heaven and as the sand is on the seashore, 
and your descendants shall possess the gates 
of their enemies.” 

This promise had been made to Abraham, 
because he had been so obedient that he had 
been willing to give up his dearest posses- 
sion if God asked it of him. At the same 
time, he had had faith that since God is 
good, He will never send evil or suffering 
to us. 

Abraham faced many trials during his 
long life, but he had learned that if we give 
all to God, we find ever-present Truth pro- 
tecting us. When faced by a temptation or a 
test, we can know that God is with us. If we 
trust and obey, as did Abraham, we are 
given whatever meets our need. 


Bouquet of Sunshine 


(Continued from page 21) 


herself. And Mrs. Ferguson did like them 
—very much. 


“Like a bouquet of sunshine!” she ex- 
claimed when Sandy handed them to her. 
She rang for the nurse to get a vase, and 
then she gave Sandy’s hand a squeeze. “What 
a wonderful day you have made for me! 
she said, smiling. 

Looking at Mrs. Ferguson’s face, Sandy 
felt deliciously warm and happy—as though 
there were sunshine inside of her. 


On the way home, Sandy did not have to 


said, “Isn’t this a lovely way to keep Sum 
day?” Sandy knew. 
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LADY KATYDIDS KEEP QUIET 


th ISABEL WILLIAMS 
vill 
of 
re. HE MALES of many of the eastern species 
ites | Of the katydid family make most of the 
noise. It may be that they are tattling on 
= Mamma, but no one has ever found out what ©) 
had | Katy did! 
ses- At the base of the wings of the male katy- 
ume | did there are large veins that bulge from 
1 is § the surface. When he rubs these veins 
ring f against each other, we hear the familiar 
“ka-ty-did, ka-ty-did.” 
his This so-called singing is usually carried on 
give B at night. But if the day is very dark and 
cloudy, the katydid orchestra may make a 
Ora § mistake and start up at full tilt. When they 
Be really get going, they sound like they are : 
are arguing. 
During the daytime katydids perch on tree 
limbs or in bushes, usually keeping very 
quiet; they have no wish to become a tasty 
lunch for a hungry bird! 
They love to feast on tender green leaves, 
and it is from these very leaves that they get 
hea protection. When they fold their green 
wings over their bodies, it is very hard to 
ai ™ them among the green leaves. 
hd Probably, one reason the katydids do not 
and @ Mind the “music” they make is the fact that 
What @ their ears are located on their front legs and 
me!” B 80 are quite a distance from their noise- 
makers. 
andy Safe on a cozy limb, the katydid is quiet 
ough except for his long, thin antennae, which Isom 
he waves through the air. These antennae When it’s hot, 
ve to ate his feelers and his danger signals. It’s hard to beat 
n she Katydids are members of the grasshopper An icecream cone 
Sun family, and are certainly one of the most As a summer freat. 


interesting. 
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Dear Boosters: 

Welcome to our August meeting! Because 
our club members live all over the world, our 
club meetings must be held on our Good 
Words Booster Club pages. 

I like August. Joy fills the air as boys and 
girls play happily together through the long 
bright days. Did you ever listen to a group 
of happy boys and girls at play? It has a 
pleasant humming sound. But the noise 
made by boys and girls quarreling over a 
game is an ugly thing to hear. Good Boosters 
do not quarrel. They are never rude and 


selfish. They know that games are fun only 
when everyone plays fair. 

You and your playmates can enjoy these 
last few weeks of vacationtime to the fullest 
if you remember to be kind and thoughtful, 
and play the Booster way. If you are not al- 
ready a member and would like to join our 
club and learn more about the Booster way, 
just write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspom, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication blank. 

Lovingly and happily, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: | am trying my very best to 
keep the rules of our club. I have found out 
that to do so makes me healthier and happier. 
It helps me to make friends easier, too. My 
sister, brother, and neighbors like me better, 
now. —RHIANNON (Canada) 


= It is true, Rhiannon, that when we give 
kindness, and love, and happiness we re- 
ceive kindness, and love, and happiness in 
return. Keeping the pledge is a sure way of 
becoming a happy person. 


Dear Barbara: My family is reading the Bible 
every day. I find that it helps me a lot. I 
have learned also, that if I am frightened, 
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worried, or just need help with something, 
if I talk with God everything will come out 
right. The Prayer of Faith helps me, too. 

—CHRISTY 


= Many boys and girls tell us that The 
Prayer of Faith is a great help to them. You 
need never be afraid, worried, and unhappy 
if you know that God is always guiding you 
every moment, night and day. Remember. 
Christy, God’s help never fails. 


Dear Barbara: 1 just love being in the Good 
Words Booster Club. The night that I re 
ceived my first letter from you I was so & 
cited. I went over to my grandmother's to 
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show her my letter and I took my WEE 
WisDoM along. Together we did all the ac- 
tivities pages. 

I am a Bluebird. My mother is our leader. 
She finds many things in WEE Wispom for 
us to make. The other Bluebirds just love 
them. 

I read all the stories in WEE Wisdom and 


s I do all the things in the activities section, 


too. 
I am trying hard to keep the Booster 
pledge. —MARY 


« Thank you for your good letter, Mary. 
The editors of WEE WispoM try to fill each 
number with the most enjoyable stories and 
helpful ideas we can find. It gives us great 
pleasure to know that the articles we plan 
are helpful to our readers. 


Dear Barbara: 1 like Wer Wispom very 
much. I especially enjoy the stories by 
Lawrent Lee. I am very glad to be a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club. It helps 
me every day. —PATTY 


« We are happy to know that you enjoy the 
Spartan stories by Lawrent Lee, Patty. As 
we read these stories, it seems to us that the 
Spartans are members of the Good Words 
Booster Club and are sharing with us their 
adventures in keeping the pledge. Many 
Boosters tell us that they love the Spartans 
and try to follow their example to think, say. 
and do only that which is loving, joyous, 
truthful, kind, encouraging, and helpful. 


Dear Barbara: We went on a vacation. The 
weather was terrible and the roads were 
slippery. Our brakes got wet and we could 
not stop very well. I asked God to get us 
home safely and He did! —DARBY 


" Yes, Darby, wherever you are God is 
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One year $2 
each additional year $1.50 
Example: one year (or one renewal) $2 
two years (or two renewals) $3.50 
three years (or three renewals) $5, etc. 


with you, His love is infolding you, and His 
power is protecting you. We need not be 
afraid of storms or dangerous driving condi- 
tions when we ask God to help us. He will 
show us the way and keep us safe. Truly, 
God is our help in every need. 


Dear Barbara: The other night my brother 
got a very bad bump on the head. Mom had 
to take him to the hospital and my sister and 
I were the only ones left at home. I got 
ready for bed. Then I remembered that my 
brother had left my room in disorder, so I 
cleaned it up. When I had finished I said 
my prayers and went to sleep. Everything 
is all right now. —STANLEY 


= We are proud of you, Stanley. You acted 
as a good Booster should. A true Booster is 
loving and helpful. We are all God's helpers 
and we express His love when we care for 
others. 


Dear Barbara: | am keeping the pledge very 
well but I can still improve. I will try to do 
better. One day I was looking for my base- 
ball bat and I couldn’t find it. I got still and 
asked God to help me. Then [I started to 
look for it again. I had barely started to 
look when I saw the bat. —SHAWN 


= Many times when we are not sure what 
to do, if we get still and ask God's help, 
the right answer will come to us. God is 
truly our help in every need. 
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HOLDERS FOR CORN 
ON THE COB 


BY GRACE GANNON 


| * WILL need two 1-inch wood squares 
and four thin 21/-inch nails for each set of 
holders. 

Sand the wood smooth with a piece of 
sandpaper. Hammer in the nails one-half 
inch apart (see illus.). With these holders 
you can hold your corn cob firmly. 


CROW CALLER 


BY PATRIC STEVENS 


ls Lots of fun to own a crow caller, and 
it is more fun to make your own. You will 
need two small pieces of flat wood about 
41/ inches long, 34 inch wide, and 14 inch 
thick, and three thick rubber bands about 
inch wide. 


L. 


Find and mark the centers of both pieces 
of wood. Hollow out a place in the center of 
each piece of wood, about 1 inch long (see 
illustration). Be sure that you do not cut it 
too deep as this narrow opening is the most 
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important part of your caller. 

Stretch one wide rubber band lengthwise 
over one piece of wood. Fit the hollowed-out 
sides of the two pieces of wood together to 
form an opening in the center of the crow 
caller. Be sure that the rubber band stretches 
across the opening. : 

Fasten each end of the crow caller firmly 
together with the other two rubber bands. 
Now, blow through it on one side and in- 
hale from the other side. You will have two 
distinct crow calls. Increasing or decreasing 
tension on the center rubber band will con- 
trol the tone of your calls. Tighten or 
loosen it as desired. 


RHYTHM PICTURES 


BY BONNIE LEMAN 


_ IN some music on the radio, or put a 
record on the phonograph. Get some paper 
and a pencil, and make yourself comfortable 
at a table. Listen to the music until you can 
feel the rhythm. With every beat of the 
music, draw a line on the paper. This will 
be easy after a few minutes of practice. 

When you get the hang of it, take a fresh 
sheet of paper and start again. You will 
be surprised at the interesting designs that 
appear on your paper. You may want to fill 
in parts of the picture with crayon. 

It is lots of fun to try this with your eyes 
closed, too. 
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COASTERS FOR MOTHER 


BY GERALD W. CALLAHAN 


4 ERE ARE some gifts you can make for 


your mother that she will enjoy. They will 


WY CARDBOARD 
Hs 


protect her furniture from beverage stains 
and add to the beauty of the home. 

Mason or mayonnaise jar lids make at- 
tractive coasters and are simple one-evening 
projects that are fun to make. 

You will need five or six metal lids; some 
cardboard, glue, fast-drying paint, a small 
brush, and the scissors. 

Draw a circle on the cardboard using a jar 
lid for a guide. Cut the circle out and make 
it a little smaller so it will fit snugly inside 
the lid. Make two cardboard circles for each 
coaster. 

Paint the lids inside and out. When dry, 
decorate the sides with one of the designs 
shown here or use your own design. Glue 
one cardboard circle inside the lid and glue 
one to the top of the lid, to keep the coaster 
from scratching the furniture. 

When the glue has dried, the coaster will 
be ready to use. You will receive many com- 
pliments from your family and friends when 
they see how nice the coasters look! 


FOLD A FAN FOR YOURSELF 


BY LORENA FLEISSIG 


A FAN Is fun to make and quite useful in 
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hot weather. Use any kind of paper to ex- 
periment with at first. Starting at the narrow 
end of a sheet of paper (the size of a piece 
of typing paper or colored art paper), fold 
it back and forth every half inch. Crease it 
straight across, pressing down each fold with 
clean fingers. 

Smooth the paper out again in order to 
decorate it. Draw little points or scallops 
along the edge between each crease. Paste or 
draw on small flowers, tiny colored stickers, 
or sequins, avoiding the creases. 

When you are through decorating it, fold 
the paper back in its original creases and 
tie a ribbon around the center. Bring two 
sides together at the middle to form the fan. 
Paste or staple or clip them together. 

These fans make nice favors for friends. 


te 


SEWING MACHINE CAN 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Ser A small-sized, empty juice or tomato 
sauce can on cardboard, and draw around it. 
Cut out the circle. Cut a slit in the center of 
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the circle large enough for a penny to go 
through. Secure the cardboard to the top 
of the can with cellophane or masking tape. 

Cut a colored circle from construction 
paper, making it one-half inch larger than 
the can. Cut a matching slit in the top. Clip 
in the edges with your scissors, and secure the 
circle to the sides of the can with tape. Cut 
another piece of construction paper of a 
different color and paste it around the can. 
Draw pictures of bent pins, broken needles, 
and buttons on the can. 

This is for Mother to keep on her sewing 
machine to hold the broken needles, dis- 
carded buttons, and bent pins. 


STORY OF PENCILS 


BY LENELLE MARSH KANTHACK 


Man HAS felt the urge to make marks 
since ancient times. The Egyptians and 
Greeks used colored earth or chalk to draw 
and write. Later they used little brushes in 
writing. These fine brushes were made of the 
hairs of the camel, badger, squirrel, and 


goat. Our word pencil comes from the Latin 
word penicillus, meaning “‘little tail.” 

Lead was used by the ancient people for 
marking on papyrus and was used widely in 
writing until the eighteenth century. The 
method of writing was changed when an 
old oak tree blew down in England and a 
fine, glistening powder was seen sticking to 
its roots. The people were curious and dug 
around the roots of the tree. They lifted a 
black substance out in lumps and rubbed 
it between their fingers. It made their hands 
dirty. They decided it would be excellent to 
use in marking their sheep so they could tell 
them from their neighbors’ flocks. 

They found many new uses for this min- 
eral, which became know as graphite. They 
cut it into small sticks or rods and placed it 
between pieces of wood like a sandwich. 
This was the forerunner of pencils as we 
know them today. For about two hundred 
years, nearly all the pencils in the world 
were made of graphite from this mine in 
England. 


THE CRAWFISH CAN SWIM AND 
WALK BACKWARD 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


Tus CRAWFISH can go forward, but most 
of the time he swims or walks along back- 
ward. To swim backward, he uses muscles 
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in his abdomen and the large swimming fin 
on his tail, bringing it forward under his 
body. In this fashion he can move backward 
very rapidly. 

When the crawfish goes home, he backs 
in. He always faces the door opening of his 


home, which is a hole under a log or rock. © 


He stays home most of the time, unless he 
has to go out and get food. When something 
goes by that he wants to eat, he darts out to 
grab it. But he takes it into his home to de- 
vour it. The crawfish feeds on snails, small 
fish, tadpoles, or the young of insects. When 
eating, he holds his food with the pinchers 
on his front legs. To aid digestion, he has an 
extra set of teeth in his stomach, which 
grinds his food very fine. 

In looks, the crawfish is much like the 
lobster, except that he has small hooklike 
pinchers instead of claws. He grows to from 
12 to 18 inches long in some countries, but 
our American crawfish are from three to 
six inches. The long, slender antennae which 
stick out of his head are longer than he is. 
These antennae are very sensitive and are 
of great assistance to him in locating his 
food or his enemy. 

The crawfish is always ready to give battle, 
and will go out of his way to pick a fight. 
If an enemy approaches his home, he makes 
a grunting noise by rubbing his body parts 


together. This is a warning that he is angry 
and that the intruder had better leave him 
alone. 

After the female crawfish lays her eggs, 
she carries them under her abdomen until 
they hatch. Even after the young crawfish 
hatch, they cling tightly to their mamma for 
about two weeks. A crawfish usually lives 
about three years. 


WHY WATCHES WERE MADE 


BY LENELLE MARSH KANTHACK 


A 

NEW wrist watch! Oh! what a won- 
derful gift. Thanks so much,” exclaimed 
Peggy as she slipped the watch over her 
wrist. 

Watches and clocks are important in our 
everyday life. They were also important to 
the ancient people who used sand clocks, 
water clocks, sun dials, and many other de- 
vices to tell time. 

The first clocks that told the hour, min- 
utes, and seconds were huge tower clocks 
weighing several hundred pounds. The first 
portable clocks were so heavy they had to 
be carried on the backs of pack horses. Then 
came the pocket watches invented in Nurem- 
berg, Germany, over 450 years ago. They 
were called “Nuremberg eggs,” because they 
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MAGYAR POSTA 


BY ROLAND REXROTH 


Our Stamp Collectors 


In RECENT years, some countries have issued 
stamps picturing various kinds of insects in 
their natural colors. For our unusual stamp 
designs this month, we have selected several 
that picture /epidoptera, the scientific name 
for the family of insects that includes but- 
terflies and moths. 

Butterflies as a group are probably the 
most beautiful of all insects. Although they 
are found in every color of the rainbow, 
they are named for the bright butter-yellow 
color of those which we often see flitting 
through the fields in the summertime. Some 
eighty thousand different kinds of butterflies 
and moths have been listed and described, 
and about nine thousand different kinds are 
found in North America. 

Moths and butterflies are very much alike 
in appearance, but you can tell them apart 
if you look at them closely. A butterfly has a 
slender body; most moths are plump. When 
a butterfly is resting, it holds its wings 
straight up and folded close together. Moths 
usually rest with their wings laid out flat. 
The feelers or antennae of butterflies are 
club-shaped or are like threads with knobs 
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on the ends. Some naturalists believe that the 
antennae function as both ears and nos. 
They enable the insects to pick up the scent 
of flowers and also to send and receive some 
kind of signals. 

A butterfly cannot bite or chew. It feed 
through a hollow tube called a proboscis, 
through which it sucks up flower nectar ot 
other liquid. When it is not feeding, the but 
terfly coils the proboscis under. 

Some butterflies live for only a few days. 
others live from four to five weeks. A few 
live more than a year, hibernating unde 
tree bark, in vacant buildings, or in place 
sheltered from the cold. 

The Swiss stamp inscribed Helvetia pit 
tures the beautiful yellow Sulphur butterfy 
The Hungarian stamp inscribed Magya 
Posta pictures a very small bronze coppt 
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It seems to take WEE WISDOM readers practically no time to 
grow out of grade school and into junior high and high school. If 
you are making the change-over this year, you will be having many 
new experiences when you start back to school. You will have new 
subjects to study, new people to meet, new activities to enjoy. 

All these new experiences will be exciting fun, but sometimes 
you may feel the need of a guidebook to help you understand all 
the things that seem different and puzzling. The perfect guidebook 
for teen-agers is Progress magazine. 

Progress is carefully edited to include stories, articles, and fea- 
tures that will be the most practical and interesting to teen-age boys 
and girls. It is written in modern up-to-the-minute style, and has 
many fine photographs and illustrations. 

If you are a newcomer to the teens, why not order a subscription 
for Progress today? Digest-sized, it comes monthly and is priced at 
$2 for a year’s subscription. (Get some friends to order with you, 
and get each additional subscription after the first for only $1.50!) 


PROGRESS “egazine Youth Turns 
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butterfly with dark brown edges on its wings. 
The stamp from the Malagasy Republic 
(formerly Madagascar) pictures a jungle 
moth. 


Crossword Puzzle 

Across: 

1. Toad. 5. Tooth. 6. Fa. 7. Dollar. 11. Seen. 
12. Nectar. 13. Let. 16. Hopes. 19. Grow. 
20. Gum. 

Down: 

1. Tea. 2. At. 3. Doll. 4. Oh. 7. Den. 8. One. 
9. Late. 10. Rare. 11. Soil. 14. Ever. 15. Do. 
16. How. 17. Pig. 18. Sum. 


Word Square 
1. Anna. 2. Near. 3. Nape. 4. Area. 


Why Watches Were Made 


(Continued from page 41) 


were made in the shape of an egg. Soon 
they began to make watches in different 
shapes such as stars, butterflies, hearts, and 
even crosses and skulls. Some were made into 
rings and pins and were very expensive, for 
each one was made by hand. You can see 
these old watches in museums and antique 
shops. 

Wrist watches are the most popular 
watches in use today. Peggy and her friends 
do not have to look up the time by a sun 
dial or water clock today. With a flip of the 
wrist, they can tell you the time of the day 
or night. 
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Hello, there! The word for August is HOT—at least here where our WEE Pi 
WISDOM offices are. Fortunately, the editorial office where I live is air-conditioned; \\ 
but one of my cousins, Fred Fieldmouse, visited me the other day, and he said it 
was so hot outside that he and his family would have liked to take off their skins 
and sit around in their bones! 

I hope you are keeping cool, and I want to tell you that we have a real “cool” 
new serial scheduled to begin in the September number of WEE WISDOM. En- , 
titled “The Mystery of the Red Box,” by Jane Lyon, it is the story of a lost treasure m4 
and the boy and girl who search for it, not knowing where it is or what it is or 
whether it ever really existed at all! 

Along with the first chapter of the new serial, you will enjoy reading Melody 
Marlowe's “A New Home for Felipa,” a story about school. A handy feature for 
back-to-school time will show you how to make a book sleeve to fit on the cover 
of your favorite schoolbook and hold pencil and paper for taking notes. 

You will want to read September WEE WISDOM, and maybe you will also 
want to share your magazine with a friend, beginning with this issue. One sub- 
scription for WEE WISDOM for a year is $2, but each additional subscription 
you order is only $1.50. 

See you next month with - 
more WEE WISDOM news! at 

Arthur ® 
His Mark 
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